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loss of time involved is more than made up for by the superior
understanding and vital interest secured. What the pupil learns he
at least understands. Moreover by following, in connection with
problems selected from the material of ordinary acquaintance, the
methods by which scientific men have reached their perfected knowl-
edge, he gains independent power to deal with material within his
range, and avoids the mental confusion and intellectual distaste
attendant upon studying matter whose meaning is only symbolic.
Since the mass of pupils are never going to become scientific spe-
cialists, it is much more important that they should get some insight
into what scientific method means than that they should copy at
long range and second hand the results which scientific men have
reached. Students will not go so far, perhaps, in the "ground cov-
ered/' but they will be sure and intelligent as far as they do go.
And it is safe to say that the few who go on to be scientific experts
will have a better preparation than if they had been swamped with
a large mass of purely technical and symbolically stated information.
In fact, those who do become successful men of science are those
who by their own power manage to avoid the pitfalls of a traditional
scholastic introduction into it.
The contrast between the expectations of the men who a genera-
tion or two ago strove, against great odds, to secure a place for
science in education, and the result generally achieved is painful.
Herbert Spencer, inquiring what knowledge is of most worth, con-
cluded that from all points of view scientific knowledge is most
valuable. But his argument unconsciously assumed that scientific,
knowledge could be communicated in a ready-made form. Passing
over the methods by which the subject matter of our ordinary activi-
ties is transmuted into scientific form, it ignored the method by
which alone science is science. Instruction has too often proceeded
upon an analogous plan. But there is no magic attached to material
stated in technically correct scientific form. When learned in this
condition it remains a body of inert information. Moreover its form
of statement removes it further from fruitful contact with everyday
experiences than does the mode of statement proper to literature.
Nevertheless that the claims made for instruction in science were
unjustifiable does not follow. For material so taught is not science to
the pupil.